











London Theatre Guide 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) 


Evs. 7.30 (ex. M.) Sats., Sun. 5.0 and 8.0. Mems. only. 


THE BALD PRIMA DONNA 
THE NEW TENANT 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 


Tues. to Fri. 8.30, Sat. & Sun. 6.0 & 8.40. Mems. only. 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 
Anthony Quayle, Mary Ure, Michaei Gwynn 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Pamela Brown, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


*OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15. Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
CYMBELINE 
Closing 8th December 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
Commencing 11th December 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
Perlita Neilson 


+ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE GOOD WOMAN OF SETZUAN 
Closing 8th December 
Commencing 12th December 
THE COUNTRY WIFE 
Diana Churchill, Laurence Harvey, George Devine 


WINTER GARDEN (Cha. 3875) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.45. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 
Tyrone Power 





Comedies 





CAMBRIDGE (Tem, 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Juc.y Campbell, Jack Hulbert 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sats. 6.0 and 8.30 
PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT 
Hugh Williams, Andrée Melly 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE DEVIL WAS SICK 
Marie Léh:, Wyndham Goldie, Charles Heslop 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
John Gielgud, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 66@6) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 
Elizabeth Sellars, Ronald Lewis, Ian Hunter 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 6 and 8.30 
UNDER MILK WOOD 
Donald Houston, William Squire, Diana Maddox 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performances during December. 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 


Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5 and 8.30 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
Peter Ustinov 


TtSAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 


Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 6th December 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


Kay Hammond, John Clements, Margaret Rutherford 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE RAINMAKER 
Sam Wanamaker 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 
*+VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 
Commencing 18th December 
THE CRAZY GANG 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


tALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Commencing Sth December 
A TOUCH OF FEAR 
Nicholas Hannen, Bryan Forbes, Jill Bennett 
AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.39. Sat. §.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 
DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAK®™ 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, Alan 
MacNaughtan 
SAVOY (Tem. £8 8) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
DOUBLE IMAGE 
Richard Attenborough, Sheila Sim, Raymond Huntley. 
Zena Dare 


ST. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Weds. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
TOWARDS ZERO 
George Baker, Gwen Cherrell, Cyril Raymond 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 7.45. Thurs. 2.45. Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
TEN MINUTE ALIBI 


Musicals 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
FANNY 
Robert Morley, Janet Pavek, Kevin Scott. lan Wallace 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 3.0. Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley, Jane Wenham 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 




















Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Daily 6.10 and 8.50 
UNITED NOTIONS 
Tommy Trinder, Patachou, Pinky Lee 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and §.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THE DAVE KING SHOW 
Dave King and Shani Wallis 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats. Sat. 2.40 
ROCKING THE TOWN 
Harry Secombe, Winifred Atwell, 
(Closing 15th December) 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50. Mats. Wed. 2.40 
VARIETY 


Ima Cogan 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Coy. 1066) 
Opera evs. 7.0. Ballet evs. 7.30 
OPERA AND BALLET 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 


PETER DAUBENY’S INTERNATIONAL SEASON 


Until 8th December 


tPRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Commencing 3rd Deceraber 
D’OYLY CARTE COMPANY 


+ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Commencing 24th December 
JOSE GRECO 


SADLER’'S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
vs. 7.0 


OPERA 


*STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
Commencing 19th December 
FESTIVAL BALLET 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.40 
HARRY SECOMBE 
“ ROCKING THE TOWN” 
WINIFRED ATWELL 
ALMA COGAN BERYL REID 


HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 
Com. Ist November Eves. 6.15 G 8.45 
George and Alfred Black present 
DAVE KING 


in 

“THE DAVE KING SHOW” 

with SHANI WALLIS 
and great supporting cast 

PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.50 Mats. Wed. 2.40 

December 3rd: For 3 Weeks 

LONNIE DONEGAN. ANNE SHELTON 
Plus Usuai Big Variety Company 











FULL HOUSE 


You need not 
have been 
disappointed... 


“We'll chance it”’—you said! If only 
you'd dialled HYD 6000 instead— 
your evening would have been 
assured. Keith Prowse will get your 
theatre seats in seconds—order your 
hire car, arrange your dinner, 

order flowers or chocolates to arrive 
at just the right moment—and make 
it an evening she'll remember! 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 





eith 





And if you want records we have 
a stock of 100,000 ‘pop’, jazz 
and classical. 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 





Walk down this little courtyard 


with its fountain and its flowers. 


Press this bell. We are calling on 
the Princess Vittorio Massimo. 
Young and beautiful, quick 
as a dragonfly. Now you shall see 
why Chaplin has captured her 
for his King in New York 


* 


r . 
% ee 
xz 


» 


Good evening. Are we early ? 
You're late-ish, you know. But 
so was I, Come in and celebrate. 


With?... 


Oh please, anything you like! 
I shall choose Martini. And not 
such a very small glass, either. 
Straight Martini? Perfect ! 
Now I’m beginning to take to you. 
Sweet? With ice ? Good. You know, 
that’s how we serve it in Italy... 
We? 
Of course! In Rome... when I’m 
feeling more Irish than usual. 
In America... when I’m feeling 
Italian. In England...when 
I’m feeling tired after a long 
day at the studio. It’s unfailing. 
Who shall we drink to? 
To a certain Princess in 
Belgravia... in a cool, golden 


» Martini a la Dawn Addams! 





DECEMBER 1956 








Perlita Neilson 


who plays the part of Anne in “‘ The Diary of Anne Frank” at the Phoenix, which had its 
first performance on 29th November too late for review in this issue. 
high praise for her interpretation of Nina in “* The Seagull’, in the John Clements Season at 


Miss Neilson received 
the Saville, and was previously with the Bristol Old Vic Company. She will also be 
remembered for her delightful performance in *‘ Lace on her Petticoat’’ at the Ambassadors 
in 1950 in which play she also appeared in New York. As a child Perlita was seen in 
* Annie Get your Gun” at the Coliseum. She is still in her early twenties. 

(Portrait by Vivienne) 
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For more than 40 years, ““make-up by Max Factor” 
has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 


Max Factor products are the favourites of the 


world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 
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Over the 


NTERNATIONAL events have _ over- 

shadowed the theatre during the past 
few weeks and came near home when it was 
decided to cancel the Moscow visit of the 
Sadier’s Wells Ballet Company. It was thus 
with mixed feelings among dancers and 
audience that the curtain went up at Covent 
Garden on 21st November, on the first of 
the special performances by the Ballet 
Company which had been rushed into the 
Opera House. Moscow’s loss was our gain, 
particularly as Margot Fonteyn was dancing 
that night in Cinderella, but we could not 
help regretting that our greatest of dancers 
was not to be seen after all in the traditional 
home of the ballet. As we write the scenery 
for the ballets which were to have been 
given at the Bolshoi Theatre, is still in 
Leningrad awaiting shipment home and this, 
of course, is restricting the repertory for the 
immediate London appearances. 

November has been a busy month in the 
West End. The Renaud-Barrault visit has 
been a highlight and there are still four out- 
standing productions to come before the end 
of the month, all of which will have been 
produced too late for review in this issue. 
They are Grab me a Gondola (Lyric, 
Hammersmith, 27th) the new _ intimate 
musical comedy by Julian More and James 
Gilbert, which was such a success at the 
Windsor Repertory Theatre, starring Joan 
Heal, Denis Quilley and Jane Wenham; 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion by Bernard 
Shaw, in which, we are delighted to report, 
Theatre Workshop will be returning to the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford E, on the 27th; 
United Notions, with Tommy  Trinder 
(Adelphi, 28th) and the eagerly awaited 
The Diary of Anne Frank (Phoenix, 29th). 

In addition to the special Christmas shows 
detailed on page 10, December will see the 


Cover Portrait: John Gielgud in Nude with Violin 


Footlights 


beginning of a D’Oyly Carte Season at the 
Princes, opening with Ruddigore on the 3rd. 
Other productions during December will 
include the thriller, A Touch of Fear, by 
Dorothy and Campbell Christie, at the 
Aldwych on the 5th, with Nicholas Hannen, 
Bryan Forbes, Jill Bennett and Elspet Gray 
in the cast; the revival of Congreve’s The 
Way of the World in John Clements’ 
Season at the Saville on the 6th and the 
revival of Wycherley’s The Country Wife, 
with Diana Churchill and _ Laurence 
Harvey, at the Royal Court on the 12th. 
The Merchant of Venice comes into the 
Old Vic repertory on the 11th, with Robert 
Helpmann joining the company to play 
Shylock. A new Crazy Gang Show will have 
its first performance at the Victoria Palace 
on the 18th. 

We have to announce that as from next 
month the price of Theatre World will be 
2/-. An additional eight editorial pages 
will be added. We regret the necessity of 
making this increase, which, owing to rising 
costs of production has become essential if 
we are to maintain our present high quality 
of paper and printing. We feel sure, how- 
ever, that readers will understand our 
reluctance to lower our standard of produc- 
tion, particularly with a heavily illustrated 
magazine. The additional pages will enable 
us to cover even more fully all aspects of 
the theatre. Although the extra pages will 
add to the postage it has been decided to 
make a concession to our subscribers and 
the new subscription rate for the year will 
be 25/-, postage paid. 

It remains for us to wish our readers at 
home and abroad a very happy Christmas, 
and many enjoyable evenings with the 
drama in the coming year. 

FS. 


(Angus McBean) 





New Shows Reviewed 


“The Three Caskets ” (Players’ Theatre) 

HE old story of the three caskets, with 

which Shakespeare has made us very 
familiar, always called for musical treat- 
ment. Portia herself was the first to 
recognise this. Mr. Peter Greenwell has now 
given us an up-to-date version in the form 
of operetta. 

From her house in Belmont Square, Miss 
Portia Browne has advertised for suitors. In 
response, arrive Patrick O’Larragon, full of 
Irish melody and Irish blarney, Morocco 
Joe, a coal-black minstrel from Dixie-land, 
and the Hon, Percy Bassanio, a handsome 
Guards’ officer with an exquisite, bygone 
drawing-room style. Even in Shakespeare’s 
play, Arragon is usually burlesqued. Mr. 
Gordon Snell, who wrote the libretto, has 
taken this point and treated the entire casket 
business with graceful humour. The final 
scene, however, “ On such a night,” seemed 
aimed at a poetic close, but the music was 
rather difficult here and the singing sounded 
flat. 

The usual Victorian propriety and mock 
gravity pervades. The joke never palls; it 
has its own little plot and the musical treat- 
ment is skilfully varied. ‘The singing and 
acting are very good. Miss Margaret Burton 
and Mr. John Gower are admirable to eye 
and ear as the lucky lovers. Mr. Robin 
Hunter has the right touch for the darkie 
determined to keep pathos at bay. Miss 
Patricia Rowlands runs a nice line of 
ginger-puss comedy. H.G.M. 


* Much Ado About Nothing ” (Old Vic) 
ENIS Carey's production is so entirely 
different from the now famous Strat- 

ford one by Gielgud, that comparison seems 


useless. It is, however, fair to say that it 
is difficult not to voice preference for the 
lighter touch of the latter with its all- 
pervading sense of style. Here at the Old 
Vic is a down-to-earth version with the 
humour consistently on the more heavy side, 
but we liked the delightful Jacobean 
costumes and sets by Peter Rice and, if the 
performances on the whole lacked finesse 
and delicacy, they were likeable enough. 
Our main disappointment was the Don John 
of Derek Godfrey and John _ Fraser’s 
Claudio. Nor was there any sparkle in the 
pivotal garden scenes in which Benedick 
(Keith Michell) and Beatrice (Barbara 
Jefford) are each in turn hoodwinked into 
thinking that the other loves them. 





“The Three Caskets”—Players’, 22nd Oct. 

“Much Ado About Nothing’—Old Vic, 
23rd October. 

“The Good Woman of Setzuan’’—Royal 
Court, 31st October. 

(See also pages 32-34) 

“The Dave King Show’’—Hippodrome, 3rd 
November. 

Minute Alibi’’—Westminster, 2nd 

November. 

“The Bald Prima Donna” and “The 
Tenant”—Arts, 6th November. 
(See page 7) 

“Nude with Violin’’—CGlobe, 7th November. 
(See pages 11-16) 

“The Devil’s Disciple’’—W inter 
8th November. 

(See pages 27-30) 

“The Renaud-Barrault Company’’—Palace, 
12th November. 

“The Devil was Sick’’—Fortune, 13th Nov. 

“Double Image’’—Savoy, 14th November. 

“Fanny”—Drury Lane, |5th November. 


“Ten 


New 


Garden, 











The music was composed by Clifton 
Parker, with lighting by Nat Brenner and 
dances arranged by Yoma Sasburgh. 

FS. 


“The Good Woman of Setzuan” 
(Royal Court) 
ERTOLT Brecht’s play, here given in a 
revised translation by Eric Bentley, has 
aroused the strongest feelings, for and 
against, among audiences and critics. Some 
speak of it as a masterpiece of superb 
symbolism; others appear bored by its 
alleged naivety. The truth is _ possibly 
somewhere between the two and_ this 
reviewer was for one vastly entertained and 
intrigued by this unusual piece of enter- 
tainment in which Peggy Ashcroft gives a 
most moving performance, 

Once again the typical Brecht philosophy 
is apparent, namely that under present world 
conditions good cannot flourish. Our 
pictures later on reveal how the “Good 
Woman” Shen Te was forced more and 
more to don the disguise of her evil 
“cousin” in order to cope with life as she 
found it. There is irony in the presence of 
the three ineffectual Gods who in their quest 
for absolute goodness in the end have to 
admit at least partial defeat. 

Peggy Ashcroft is ably supported by Peter 
Wyngarde, George Devine, Peter Wood- 
thorpe and Rachel Kempson, and by Esmé 
Percy, John Moffatt and Robert Stephens 
as the Gods. The air of childlike simplicity 
suggested by the Chinese milieu is well 
conveyed by George Devine’s direction and 
the atmospheric décor and music of Teo 
Otto and Paul Dessau. FS. 


(Continued on page 8) 





‘‘The Bald 


Prima Donna’’ 


and 
‘‘The New Tenant” 


at the Arts 


Eugene TIonesco’s hilarious one-act 
plays are unique entertainment at 
the Arts, whether one is looking for 
symbolism or pure enjoyment. The 
acting is outstanding and in the 
picture above are L to R: Robert 
Eddison (Mr. Smith); Lloyd Pearson 
(Captain of the Fire Brigade); 
Barbara Leake (Mrs. Smith); Jill 
Bennett (Mrs. Martin) and Michael 
Bates (Mr. Martin), in “The Bald 
Prima Donna ”. Right: Robert 
Eddison as the new tenant is finally 
immured in a superfluity of furniture 
in the second play while the furniture 
removers, Michael Brown and Michael 
Bates, look on sympathetically. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 





In the News 

















Houston-R ogers 


Left: Cicely Courtmeidge, who is starring with Robertson Hare and Naunton Wayne in a new comedy called 


** Bachelor Borne ” 


by Ronald Millar, now on tour prior to opening in the West End in December. 


Centre: 


Margaret Rutherford who is to play Lady Wishfort in John Clements’ production of Congreve’s ** The Way of 
the World’ at the Savilie on 6th December, with Kay Hammond as Millimant, John Clements as Mirabell and 
Margaretta Scott as Mrs. Marwood. Right: George Formby, who will play Idle Jack in Emile Littler’'s pantomime 
“ Dick Whittiagton,”’ which opens at the Palace on 19th December, is seen here at rehearsals with his dog Punch. 


“ The Dave King Show ” (Hippodrome) 

HE old-time red-nosed comedian went to 

a lot of what must now seem 
unnecessary trouble to present a ludicrous 
appearance which would put his public in 
a disposition to laugh. Today the comedian, 
looking like everybody else, comes to the 
microphone and commands laughter. 
People in front, having assembled for that 
purpose, obey. Mr. Dave King is successful 
with the new technique. The sketches, in 
which he is supported by Mr. Jimmy Lee 
and others, are rather cumbrous and over- 
long. 

There are admirable acrobatics from the 
Los Gatos Trio. The Andrea Dancers have 
an act in which two gentlemen bend a lady 
backwards and throw her featly about until 
astonishment itself is exhausted. The 
management have put on a large fountain 
which gushes real water and Miss Shani 
Wallis produces a voice of strident power. 

H.G.M. 


“ Ten Minute Alibi” (Westminster) 
NTHONY ARMSTRONG’S ingenious 
play, first produced twenty-three years 

ago, compares very favourably with current 

offerings in crime and detection, though 
some of the fumbling with clocks and keys 
seems rather clumsy today. As most readers 
will know the suspense lies in whether the 
police can break down the murderer’s 
apparently watertight alibi, and the author 


sustains 
curtain. 


this tension right to the final 
It seems a pity therefore that the 
casting should have been so __ sadly 
inadequate. The best performances came 
from Arnold Bell as Detective Inspector 
Pember, who has his suspicions but cannot 
find the vital link, and by Edward Cast as 
his assistant. Charles Leno provided an 
interesting study of the murdered man’s 
valet, Hunter, and Conrad Phillips was con- 
ventionally villainous as Philip Sevilla, his 
employer. In the leading réle of Colin 
Derwent, Jeremy Burnham failed to convey 
the mental strain of the murderer. 

The play is directed by Jevan Brandon- 
Thomas. L.M. 


Renaud-Barrault Company (Palace) 


ETER Daubeny’s’ 1956 _ International 

Season ends with great distinction with 
another visit from the famous Madeleine 
Renaud—Jean-Louis Barrault Comnany in 
a delightfully varied repertory including 
Moliére’s Le Misanthrope, Feydeau’s 
Occupe-toi d'Amélie, the epic Christophe 
Colomb, by Claudel, and Giraudoux's 
Intermezzo (seen at the Arts some months 
ago in an English translation, as The 
Enchanted). 

The Season opened with Le Chien du 
Jardinier after Lope de Vega, followed by 
an interlude called Poémes et Pantomimes, 
in which the company recited poetry, 
followed by Barrault’s inimitable mime of 
a circus horse and rider. This was the most 





Philip Gotlop 








disappointing programme of the series. The 
two plays which created the greatest stir 
were undoubtedly Christophe Colomb, 
which was given a most exciting production 
employing modern techniques including the 
film, and Occupe-toi d’Amélie, a deliciously 
rendered farce demonstrating the extra- 
ordinary versatility of this brilliant company. 
In addition to the unique talent of Barrault 
and Madeleine Renaud we recall gratefully 
the splendidly contrasted performances of 
other leading players, notably Pierre Bertin, 
Jean Desailly, Jean-Pierre Granval, André 
Brunot, Jean Juillard, Simone Valere and 
Natalie Nerval. 

Intermezzo, typically French in its mixture 
of comedy and fantasy, evidenced a superb 
team spirit. There were skilful character 
studies from Bertin as the Inspector, Granval 
as the Chemist, Brunot as the Mayor and 
Desailly as the Comptroller, the latter's 
“ proposal” in the last act being a tour de 
force. Simone Valere was a charming and 
natural Isabelle and there was _ special 
delight in the group of young schoolgirls 
introduced in this play, of whom Dominique 
Sigre and Francoise Joanin were particularly 
radiant. FS. 


“ The Devil was Sick ” (Fortune) 
ENNETH Horne’s new comedy has an 
amusing central idea which is unhappily 

overlaid with too complicated a _ plot. 

Marie Léhr was in fine form as the be- 

toqued grandmother given to crime, who 

descends on a vicarage and appears to 
reform, but the others, including Wyndham 

Goldie as the Vicar, Jean St. Clair, Mark 

Daly and Charles Heslop, were hampered 

by the plot. The play is directed by 

Richard Bird with settings designed by 

Robert Lush. F.S. 


Thrillers in 


Town 


A scene from the revival 
of * Ten Minute Alibi” by 
Anthony Armstrong at the 
Westminster, presented by 
James P. Sherwood. In 
the picture are Claire Cald- 
well as Betty Findon and 
Jeremy Burnham as Colin 
Derwent. (Picture by 
Houston-Rogers). Extrem 
right, a moment 

** Double Image ”’ 

Roger MacDougall 

Ted Allan. The play, pre- 
sented by Laurence Olivier, 
is directed by Murray 
Macdonald with settings by 
Hutchinson Scott. Richard 
Attenborough and his wife 
Sheila Sim are seen as 
Julian and Elsa Fanshaw. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 


Hugh 
Williams 


as the Earl of 
Hewlyn in 
* Plaintiff in a 
Pretty Hat” at 
the Duchess. 
Mr. Williams 
is also part 
author of the 
play, which he 
wrote with his 
wife Margaret 
Williams, 


(Picture by 
Houston-Rogers) 


“ Double Image ” (Savoy) 

HIS is an_ exceedingly entertaining 

comedy thriller in which Richard 
Attenborough gives an excellent perform- 
ance as identical twins, or is he just a 
schizophrenic? The audience is_ kept 
guessing on this point until curtain fall. The 
rest of the company give suitably slick 
performances. They include Sheila Sim 
as Elsa, the “hero’s” wife, Zena Dare as 
8lsa’s mother; Raymond Huntley as the 
uncle (later murdered), and Ernest Clark as 
the police Inspector. This thriller, which is 
laced with quite a bit of humour in the 
modern manner, is directed by Murray 
Macdonald, and the clever composite 
revolving set is designed by Hutchinson 
Scott. It is good to welcome back the 
author Roger MacDougall (he writes in 
collaboration with Ted Allan) after his 
illness. The play, incidentally, is based on a 
story by Roy Vickers F.S. 





* Fanny ” (Drury Lane) 


HIS, the latest American musical to 

reach London, has proved a major 
disappointment for the admirers of the 
Marcel Pagnol trilogy. True the scenery 
by Wakhevitch is most happily suggestive 
of the Marseilles harbour-side, but there the 
true Gallic atmosphere ends. The question 
really is whether the theme is suitable for 
a musical at all, and since the music and 
lyrics are on the mediocre side—we cannot 
congratulate Harold Rome _ here—further 
unbalance is achieved. 

With Robert Morley, Ian Wallace, Mona 
Washbourne and Michael Gough in leading 
roles all presenting different styles as one 
might have expected, incongruity creeps in, 
particularly when the romance is in the 
hands of two most American young 
Americans. 

Robert Morley, subduing as far as he was 
able his ebullient personality, provided some 
touching moments as Panisse, but since he 
can neither sing nor dance, chief honours 
must go to Ian Wallace, of opera fame, who 
was in fine voice as Cesar. There was a 
grand guignol aspect about Michael Gough’s 
eccentric “ Admiral.” Mona Washbourne’s 
Honorine (Fanny’s mother) was built entirely 


on English music hall lines. Janet Pavek 
was out of character as Fanny, and Kevin 
Scott also was far too American to convey 
the special romantic qualities of the sea- 
haunted Marius. 


We are also so accustomed, from Okla- 
homa onwards, to see in Drury Lane musicals 
perfection and slickness of production that 
obvious shortcomings in this present musical 
were another irritating feature. But this 
of course is something that may easily 
improve as time goes on. F.S. 





THE CHRISTMAS SHOWS 


“Aladdin” —Palladium, 22nd December. 

“Dick Whittington’’—Palace, 19th Dec. 

“Cinderella on Ice’’—Empire Pool, 
Wembley. 

“Peter Pan’’—Scala. 

“Where the Rainbow Ends’’—Coliseum, 
24th December (matinees only). 
“Alice in Wonderland’’—Chelsea Palace, 

26th December. 
“Noddy in Toyland’’—Stoll, 

ber (matinees only). 
“The Famous Five’’—Hippodrome, 
December (matinees only). 
Bertram Millis’ Circus—Olympia, 
Tom Arnold’s Festival 

29th December. 


22nd Decem- 
20th 


19th Dec. 
Circus—Harringay, 
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Sebastien: Madame. 
N early scene from the play. 


world-famous artist, are gathered together in Sorodin’s studio in 
The artist’s valet, the cosmopolitan Sebastien, proposes a toast. L 


funeral. 


Ladies and gentlemen. 


Paul Sorodin! 


The estranged wife and family of the late Paul Sorodin, 


Paris after the 
to R: David 


Horne as Jacob Friedland, well-known art dealer; Anne Castle as Jane Sorodin and Patricia 

Raine as Pamela Sorodin (daughter and daughter-in-law of the artist); Joyce Carey as 

Isobel, the widow; Basil Henson as Colin Sorodin, the artist’s son, and John Gielgud 
as Sebastien. 


“Nude with Violim’”’ at the Globe 


OEL Coward’s new comedy tells of the 
events following the death of a famous 
modern artist when it is revealed that his 


world-renowned pictures, hanging in the 
galleries of the two hemispheres, were 
painted by a trio of amateurs who, we 
gather, had never before put brush to 
canvas. This colossal hoax, we are given 
to understand, was motivated by Sorodin’s 
professed love of true art and dislike of 
modern tendencies, but his death brings 
retribution on Friedland, his art dealer, and 


his unsuspecting wife and family, creating 
a situation which, however, is finally saved 
for all concerned by the ingenuity of 
Sorodin’s unscrupulous valet. 

The play brings Sir John Gielgud back 
to the West End in a type of modern role 
new to him and he invests the part with a 
most finished suave cunning. 

Sir John has also directed the play in 
association with the author, and the attrac- 
tive setting is by Paul Anstee. 

McBean) 


(Pictures by Angus 





Clinton Parlez - vous 
Anglais? 


Sebastien Yes mon- 
sieur 


Clinton: Thank God! 

An enthusiastic 
American journal- 
ist bursts into the 
studio, anxious to 
get first hand copy 
for a forthcoming 
appreciation of the 
artist. Even Sebas- 
tien finds it very 
difficult to get rid 
of this persistent 
young man. (John 
Sterland as Clinton 
Preminger, Jr., and 
Gillian Webb, 
right, as  Marie- 
Celeste, the maid.) 


Jacob: ** Market women 
in Algiers *’ has been 
acknowledged to be a 
masterpiece 

Isobel: You still can't 
convince me that 
women go to market 
stark naked even in 
Algiers. 

For Sorodin’s 

widow, over from 

England, after 

having been separ- 

ated from her hus- 
band for years, the 
occasion is scarce- 
ly one for mourn- 
ing. Nor does she 
appear to Jacob 
to have any under- 
standing of her 
late husband's 
genius, 





Sebastien; Perhaps 
Madame La Princesse 
would prefer vodka? 

Anya: No, no, no! I 
cannot bear vodka. 
It makes me gay and 
noisy for a_ small 
while, then suddenly 
tears come and regret 
and despair fill heart. 

The atmosphere is 

shattered by the 

arrival of Anya 

Pavlikov, one time 

mistress of Sorodin 

(Patience Collier), 

who claims (and 

has proof) that she 
was _ responsible 
for Sorodin’s first 
period, the “ Far- 
ouche.” She de- 
mands heavy 
financial compen- 
sation for her 
continued _ silence. 

Sebastien, who 

appears to have 

an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the 

past, comes in at a 

psychological mo- 

ment to deal with 


the situation. 


Anya: 1 did fish one 
with nail scissors 
because I had broken 
brush. 


Jacob: It is now in the 
Chicago Museum of 
Modern Art. 

The Princess's 

revelation has 

shattered Fried- 

land, who _ sces 

himself as the 

laughing stock of 
the world 





Sebastien: This paper, you have it with you? 
Cherry-May: Oh yes, it’s in my bag. Only 

a copy, of course. The original is in 

Barclays Bank, St. Jean de Luz. 
Like the Princess, Cherry - May 
Waterton (Kathleen Harrison) has 
written proof of her part in the 
hoax. This good-natured little 
cockney ex-member of a dancing 
troupe and former mistress of the 
artist, had been forcibly made 
responsible for Sorodin’s “Circular” 
period. Cherry-May has brought 
Fabrice, her French boy friend 
with her (Douglas Robinson, right) 
and the price for her silence is 
a chicken farm for this tongue- 
tied oafish French peasant. Again 
Sebastien is on the spot for the 

negotiations. 


Jacob: Give it to me, please. 

Cherry-May: Not here, if it’s all the same 
to you As I said before, it’s a private 
matter and it’s going to be discussed 
privately or not at all. 


Jacob finds Cherry-May tougher 
than he thought. 


Below Marie-Celeste: Monsicur Obadiah 
Lewellyn 
Following an altercation, Fabrice 
has just knocked out Colin 
Sorodin, when the maid announces 
the arrival of the coloured gentle- 
man (Thomas Baptiste) who, it tran- 
spires, was responsible for the 
pictures in Sorodin’s “ Jamaican” 
period. 





Jane: If you don’t eat you'll start one of your Jacob: 1 give up. I am defeated. I can do no more and say no 
headaches. more. I am a broken man. 
Friedland, seeing the Sorodin estate melt away, has been 
reduced to a nervous wreck by the treble shock, but 
Jane Sorodin, a sensible girl, is rather enjoying the 
situation. 


Isobel: I've started one already. 

The widow is finding the recent 

revelations too much for her limited 
understanding. 


Above: Isobel: Goodnight, Jacob. I hope that 
you will feel better in the morning. 


; f ; Obadiah, a religious eccentric, is proving a hard nut to 

Mrs. Sorodin and her conventional crack for he cannot be bought off, having declared his 

son and daughter-in-law are only too jntention to clear his conscience by declaring the truth 

glad to escape to their hotel. about Sorodin’s fraud to the world. But the ever- 

resourceful Sebastien promises Jacob to solve the problem. 
15 


Avove: Jacob: Thank you, Sebastien. I am most grateful. 





Sebastien: Cheer up, monsicur! I have 
good news for you. Mr. Obadiah 
Lewellyn is at this moment on his way 
back to Jamaica. 


Next morning Sebastien tells the 
others how he finally outwitted 
Obadiah and obtained the com- 
promising document (an original 
this time, not a copy) about 
Sorodin’s “ Jamaican” period. 


Sebastien: Lauderdale! Why aren't you at 
school? 
A moment from the last scene. 
The Sorodins and Jacob have been 
assembled to view the recently 
discovered “ Sorodin ” called 
“Nude with Violin” an unknown 
but notable example of his 
“fourth” period. It would be 
unfair to divulge how the pre- 
cocious boy Lauderdale (Nicky 
Edmett) is involved in the story, 
but, as was to be expected, 
Sebastien is proved the winner all 
round. 














Whispers from 
the Wings .,.;’ 


ker-on 


ENSORSHIP quite naturally came up 
for discussion during a recent conversa- 
tion with Anthony Quayle, now playing his 
first modern part in London for nearly 
twenty years. He has made a spectacular 
success as Eddie, the lumbering longshore- 
man in Arthur Miller’s play, A View from 
the Bridge, which the Lord Chamberlain has 
banned because of a reference to homo- 
sexuality. The play is therefore being 
presented by the New Watergate Theatre 
Club at the Comedy, where it can be seen 
by anyone who cares to enrol as a member. 
The Theatre, as Mr. Quayle so neatly 
defined it, is both an art and a business and 
it fails if those running it lose sight of either 
one aspect. The censor affects both aspects. 
On the artistic side he inevitably has a 
restraining effect upon the _ playwright’s 
background of mind, The author is conscious 
that certain subjects are taboo and a 
reference to them in any play might blight 
a chance of stage production. He cannot 


treat the same subjects about which the 
Greeks wrote so magnificently; furthermore, 
of psychiatry becomes 


the realm very 
dangerous ground. This awareness of the 
Censor, always hovering in the background, 
is bound to have a cramping influence upon 
the artistic ambitions of any author who 
naturally prefers to be at liberty to write 
about anything he chooses. 

On the other hand, a central censorship 
is advantageous to the business side of the 
theatre. From practical experience, Mr. 
Quayle knows the play-reading department 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s. Office at St. 
James’s Palace to be run by intelligent and 
enlightened men who are frequently wrongly 
abused by those opposed to any form of 
censorship whatsoever. Once a play has 
been passed by the Censor, it is automatically 
given official recognition and the manager 
presenting it knows it can be performed in 
any theatre in the country without anyone 
being in a position to raise an objection. 

Without the sanction of central censorship, 
the touring system would become a most 
precarious business. Plays would have to 
receive the sanction of local watch com- 
mittees in every town visited. What 
Edinburgh applauded last week, Birmingham 
might ban next and there is even the 
possibility of the actors being imprisoned 
and the author sued, should the dignitaries 


Anthony Quayle as Eddie 


of a particular city consider a_ grossly 
obscene play had been performed at the 
local theatre. Under existing conditions, 
local authorities are powerless to ban a play 
already passed by the Lord Chamberlain. 
They have to abide by the decision arrived 
at by the readers at St. James’s Palace. 

Club theatres, such as the New Watergate, 
now functioning at the Comedy, offer a 
loophole. By being performed there worthy 
plays are granted the equivalent of the X 
Certificate of the film industry. It now 
means that the playwright can write a 
modern Oedipus and still find a market for 
it. Some people have condemned club 
theatres as a form of hypocrisy, but Mr. 
Quayle considers them to be yet another 
example of British practicality and good 
sense. It means that tours are still 
guaranteed by the Lord Chamberlain’s 
ruling, but at the same time the public is 
not denied the chance of seeing excellent 
plays which could not be given official 
sanction for presentation in public theatres. 
It will be interesting to keep an eye on the 
provinces to see if a series of club theatres 
are established to enable cities with a 
theatre-loving population to see A View 
from the Bridge, South, Tea and Sympathy 
and other plays which have been so favour- 
ably received abroad, but cannot be passed 
by the Censor for public performances in 
this country. 

Mr. Quayle first saw A View from the 
Bridge in New York about a year ago and 
tried to get Van Heflin to play in it in 
London. Intricate business commitments 
made it impossible and so it came about 
that Mr. Quayle had the good fortune to 
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play the longshoreman himself. Having 
played Shakespeare for nine seasons at 
Stratford, during which time he delivered 
torrents of eloquent words, Mr. Quayle 
found his part in A View from the Bridge 
particularly rewarding. Words are alien 
to this character; language is not a tool 
which comes easily to his hands. How 
different from Falstaff, Iago, Benedick and 
other voluble Shakespearean parts which 
helped to enhance Mr. Quayle’s reputation. 

Playing a modern part, as this actor 
points out, is not “hideously different” 
from playing one of the classics. The 
problems for the player are precisely the 
same; he has to bring the part to life and 
project it across the footlights, whether it is 
a modern Teddy Boy or Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine. Mr. Quayle naturally 
regretted leaving Stratford after so long an 
association with that famous theatre, as 
actor, producer and director, but he was in 
danger of being pigeon-holed by Press, 
public and his profession. He had no desire 
to be regarded exclusively as a Shake- 
spearean actor or one who specialised in 
costume parts. Courageously he made the 
break and his successful appearance in the 
Arthur Miller play is proof that he is perfect- 
ly at ease in a play written in his own time. 





Presi 


THE FILM AND THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


had great pleasure in supplying costumes 
for the productions 
“A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE” 
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Michael Gwynn as 
Alfieri, the lawyer, 
and Anthony Quayle 
as Eddie in a scene 
from the play. Eddie, 
an inarticulate long- 
shoreman, but funda- 
mentally a decent and 
honest man, torn with 
jealousy, is seeking 
the lawyer’s advice 
about preventing the 
marriage of his niece 
with a young [Italian 
immigrant who has 
entered the United 
States illegally. 


RTHUR Miller’s powerful play, opening 


production of the New Watergate 
Club’s tenure at the Comedy Theatre, has 
proved the most dramatic offering of the 
season and has aroused’ tremendous 
enthusiasm. Brilliantly directed and designed 
by Peter Brook, the play takes place in and 
around a tenement house in Brooklyn. The 
acting is outstanding, particularly that of 
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Anthony Quayle as Eddie, whose unrealised 
love for his wife’s niece leads to terrible 
disaster for himself and for one of the 
immigrants he has welcomed into his home. 

It is announced that two further banned 
plays from America (“Tea and Sympathy ” 
by Robert Anderson and “Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof” by Tennessee Williams) will 
follow the Miller play later on. 


Armstrong Jones 





Above left: Catherine, whom 

Eddie and his wife Beatrice have 

brought up as their own daughter, 

is delighted when Eddie at last 

reluctantly gives her his permission 

to take an office job nearby. (Mary 
Ure as Catherine.) 


Above: Beatrice (Megs Jenkins) 
in her heart already aware that her 
husband has fallen in love with 
Catherine, begs him to be less 
possessive with the girl and to give 
her more freedom. She also 
broaches the subject of their own 
estranged relationship. 


Eddie has given a friendly welcome 
to two of his wife’s relatives from 
Italy who have gained illegal entry 
into the States, desperately seeking 
work. The elder brother has left 
his wife and family behind but 
Rodolpho, the younger, is a gay, 
unattached young man and 
Catherine is immediately attracted. 
Eddie watches their growing 
affection in fury and, left, tells 
Catherine that Rodolpho only 
wants to marry her to obtain 
American citizenship. 





The two immigrants have 
obtained work at the 
docks and Marco, the 
elder brother, is  over- 
joyed to be able to send 
money to his family in 
Italy. Rodolpho on the 
other hand is enjoying 
the opportunity of seeing 
the bright lights. The 
dramatic scene, right, 
takes place after Eddie, 
ostensibly in a spirit of 
fun, has offered to teach 
Rodolpho boxing. His 
jealousy mounting within 
him, he finally deals the 
boy a knock-out blow, 
to the astonishment of 
the others looking on. 
(Brian Bedford as 
Rodoipho.) 


Marco (lan Bannen), who 
has been silently watch- 
ing the scene between 
Eddie and his young 
brother, quietly demon- 
strates his own strength 
by raising a chair from 
the floor with one hand. 
Eddie realises the implied 
threat as the curtain falls 
on Act I. 





Above left: In_ spite of 
Eddie’s opposition, love 
ripens between Catherine 
and Rodolpho on a day 
when they find themselves 
alone in the apartment. 


Rodolpho finally convinces 

Catherine he loves her for 

herself alone, and she agrees 

to marry him. But Eddie 

comes home _ unexpectedly 

and takes in the situation at 
at glance. 


Above: Catherine says she 
will leave after Eddie has 
ordered Rodolpho out of 
the house, but Eddie, beside 
himself, seizes the girl as 
she tries to break away and 
kisses her passionately. 


Left: In the climax of this 
scene, after Rodolpho has 
tried to get Catherine away 
from her uncle, Eddie turns 
on the boy and accuses him 
of being a homosexual. 
Towering over him in his 
jealous rage, he finally 
kisses Rodolpho blatantly 
to prove his accusation, and 
flings the unfortunate boy 
to the other side of the 
room. 





Eddie has paid another 
visit to the lawyer, who in 
his kindly way has tried 
to reason with him and has 
told him that legally he 
can do nothing to stop the 
marriage of Catherine and 
Rodolpho. And now, 
desperate, he decides to 
turn informer on his wife's 
relatives, who after the 
quarrel have moved into 
a room upstairs. When the 
immigration officials come 
knocking at the door, 
Beatrice realises what her 
husband has done. 


Rodolpho and Marco are 
caught as they try to 
escape and are taken to 
prison. At the last minute, 
realising the enormity of 
what he has done, Eddie 
has tried to get a warning 
to them, but too late. 








As the immigrants are dragged 
away, Marco accuses Eddie of 
his treachery in front of the 
neighbours, and swears revenge. 
Meantime Eddie, realising that 
the revelation of what he has 
done will make him an outcast 
among his_ fellow workers, 
frenziedly denies the accusation. 


Alfieri has arranged bail 
for Rodolpho so that he 
can marry Catherine, and 
Eddie is again thwarted and 
tells his wife he will never 
have her back if she goes to 
the ceremony. But fate is 
awaiting him in the shape 
of Marco, who, having 
obtained bail, seeks out 
Eddie and stabs him in the 
ensuing fight. Left, the 
final moment of the play, 
as Eddie dies in his wife’s 
arms. 





which was 
presented 
by Dr. Kurt 
Raeck at 
the Renais- 
sance 
Theater and 
directed by 
Paul 
Verhoeven. 
Heidemarie 
Hatheyer, 
is seen, 
extreme 
right. 
(Picture by 
Harry 
Croner, 
Berlin) 


The Berlin Miracle 


IN| WHICH 


N experience hardly less gripping than 


the Anne Frank production, and to 
which the German audience reacted in a 
similar “atoning” way (a kind of moral 
restitution) was the play: Die Letzte Station 
(The Last Stage) by Erich Maria Remarque 
in Dr. Kurt Raeck’s Renaissance-Theater. 
With this play Remarque, who is known in 
this country as the author of Al] Quiet on 
the Western Front and other novels, made 
his début as a playwright. Conceived and 
written in German (though Remarque has 
lived outside Germany since the days of the 
Nazis) it was the only German play of 
consequence shown during the Festivals. 
Time and place: the 30th April and Ist 
May 1945 in Berlin, with air bombardment 
going on and the Russian Army approaching 
street by street. An escaped prisoner from 
a concentration camp, Ross, appears in the 
flat of a German woman, Anna (convincingly 
played by Heidemarie Hatheyer), and asks 
her to hide him from the pursuing Gestapo. 
Anna knows that she is lost if the S.S. men 
find him in her flat. She is torn between 
opposing loyalties. In the earlier years of 
Nazism, she had betrayed an opponent of 
the Nazis to the Gestapo, a man, who was 
subsequently shot. She declines vehemently 


IS CONCLUDED OUR REVIEW OF THE 


by Alfred H. Unger 
1956 BERLIN FESTIVAL 


to hide Ross. But when the S.S. men knock 
at her door, she provides him with the 
uniform of a deserter, pretending he is her 
cousin on leave. During the following tense 
questioning, the radio announces the death 
of Hitler and that the advancing Russians 
are only a stone’s throw away. The SS. 
officer at once changes his tune, puts on 
civilian clothes and even asks Ross, whom 
in the meantime he has found out to be the 
wanted man, to vouch for him, should he 
be questioned by the Russians. 

When the Russians arrive we find that the 
S.S. officer has been clever enough to 
provide himself with foolproof papers, 
identifying him as an escaped inmate of a 
concentration camp, and he has even the 
audacity to accuse Ross, still wearing the 
soldier’s uniform, of Nazi atrocitic But 
the Russians are no fools, and the S.S. man 
is shot in an attempt to escape. Remarque, 
trying to be objective, does not spare the 
Russian soldiers either, whom he 
plundering and raping. 

This is “literature engagée,” written with 
a purpose and, though the piece will not 
rank among works of literary distinction, it 
brought home its message unmistakably to 
German audiences, who, so far, have had 


shows 





A scene from O'Neill's *“‘ Long Day's Journey 
into Night ”’, with Grete Mosheim, which was 
directed by Oscar Fritz Schuh at the Theater 
am Kurfiirstendamm,. (Picture by Harry Croner) 


A glimpse of the opera “‘ Koenig Hirsch” (‘* King Stag’’) by 
Hans Werner Henze with libretto by Heinz von Cramer, presented 
by Carl Ebert at the Staedtische Oper. The opera was conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen and directed by Leonard Steckel. 

(Picture by Heinz Koester) 





very few plays mirroring them in their moral 
ebb tide. It was an act of courage by Dr. 
Raeck to dare a production of this play 
before an audience of people who had 
experienced similar incidents eleven years 
ago—-an audience of persecutors, persecuted 
They 
most gratifying way, 


and bystanders with guilt feelings. 
reacted to it in a 
showing that they have learnt their lesson. 

After having mentioned some of the out- 


standing features of this year’s Berlin 
Festival, it may sound repetitive if I name 
yet another production a “highlight.” It 
is O'’Neill’s last play, with the symbolic 
title Long Day's Journey into Night, 
presented at the Theater am Kufiirsten- 
damm. It was translated and directed by 
Oscar Fritz Schuh, one of the leading figures 
of the German (and Austrian) stage, and 
known to visitors to the Salzburg Festivals 
as the director of many a famous production. 
It is, 1 think, praiseworthy in itself to have 
tackled this by no means “ popular” play, 
which the London stage has yet to produce, 
a play with an intellectual approach and of 
a Strindbergian introspection. 

There are only four characters (apart from 
an insignificant maid), but every one is a 
world on their own, a world of decay, of 
self-conceit and self-denial, and of self- 
analysis. It is the story of father, mother 
and two sons, of the slow process of their 
moral degradation and disintegration, and 
lasted a full four hours . . . four hours of 
self-redemption. But in spite of the 


dreariness of the action, the performance 
was, for lovers of an advanced, intellectual 
theatre, a feast. It was exciting to follow 
the way Professor Schuh handled the actors, 
so that even thoughts not expressed in the 
dialogue shone through. And it is significant 
for Schuh’s achievement that, apart from 
Grete Mosheim, who is a great actress by all 
standards, he employed actors who were 
hardly built to portray introspective 
characters. As the evening progressed the 
play assumed dimensions of a Greek tragedy. 
This production belongs undoubtedly to the 
credit side of the Berlin Festivals. And I 
understand that a plan is maturing to bring 
O. F. Schuh over to London shortly with 
one of his Berlin productions. I wonder 
whether it will be this play by O'Neill. 
There is hardly space leit to do justice 
to another theatrical event of the first rank, 
the World Premiére of the opera K6nig 
Hirsch (King Stag) by the young German 
composer Hans Werner Henze, at the 
Staedtische Oper, the Berlin domain of 
Professor Carl Ebert of Glyndebourne fame. 
The first night was a magnificant affair 
with “ everybody” present, and because the 
performance was continually jeered and 
booed from youngsters in the Upper 
Gallery, it was all the more acclaimed by 
enthusiasts at the end. There is no doubt 
that, despite weaknesses in the libretto (by 
Heinz von Cramer after an Italian fable 
De Cervo by Gozzi), Henze’s expressionistic 
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Tyrone Power as Dick Dudgeon. 


«~The 


Dep ag has seen five revivals of Shaw 
plays during the centenary year: 
* Misalliance” at the Lyric, Hammersmith; 
“Caesar and Cleopatra” (Birmingham 
Repertory) and “ Major Barbara” (Bristol 
Old Vic), at the Old Vic; “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma” at the Saville and the current 
Tennent Productions Ltd. revival of “ The 
Devil’s Disciple,” which, considering Shaw 
thought little of the play himself, has 
proved a most enjoyable event, 
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(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


Devil’s Disciple” 
at the Winter Garden 


It is sixteen years since the 1940 revival 
of “ The Devil’s Disciple ” at the Piccadilly, 
with Robert Donat in the title réle, and 
now the American actor Tyrone Power adds 
to his repertory a romantic Dick Dudgeon. 
There are also outstanding performances 
from David Langton as the Rev. Anderson, 
Noei Willman as General Burgoyne and 
Joan MacArthur as Mrs. Dudgeon. The 
play is directed by Noel Willman and the 
attractive settings are by Anthony Holland. 





Dick: Ladies and Gentlemen: your servant, your very humble servant. How happy you all look! how glad 
to see me! 
The family gathering assembled in the living-room of Mrs. Dudgeon’s farmhouse in New 
Hampshire, waiting to hear the will of the late Mr. Dudgeon, is rudely interrupted by the 
unexpected appearance of Dick Dudgeon, the widow's wayward elder son and self-styled 
“ Devil's Disciple.” The year is 1777 in Websterbridge, a small town in North America, 
during the War of Independence. 


Below: Hawkins: This is the last will and testament of me, Timothy Dudgeon, on my deathbed at Nevinstown on 
the twenty-fourth day of September, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven.” 


The lawyer discloses to the astonished gathering of grim, self-righteous North Hampshire 

puritans, that Timothy has left everything to the notorious Dick Dudgeon. L to R: The 

Reverend Anthony Anderson (David Langton); Lawyer Hawkins (Erik Chitty); Christopher 

Dudgeon, the younger son (James Bree); Dick Dudgeon (Tyrone Power); Mrs. Dudgeon (Joan 
MacArthur) and William Dudgeon (fom Chatto). 





Dick: Oh yes, you may cry that 
way, Essie, if you like. 
Dick promises to care for 
the unhappy child Essie, 
illegimate daughter of his 
Uncle Peter, who has just 
been hanged as a rebel. The 
girl has been treated most 
cruelly by his mother. 
(Dorothy Bromiley as Essie). 


Above right: Anderson: The worst 
sin towards our fellow creatures 
is not to hate them, but to be 
indifferent to them; that’s the 
essence of inhumanity. 

The Pastor's young wife 

Judith (Zena Walker) con- 

fesses to her husband how 

much she_ hates’ Dick 

Dudgeon. Meantime this 

kindly man, believing Dick 

to be in danger of arrest by 
the English soldiers, has left 

a messege asking him to 

call. 

inderson Heaven forgive me, I 
left you alone with that scoundrel. 

The Pastor had been called 

away to the sick Mrs. 

Dudgeon, and Dick had 

come in his absence, only 

to be mistaken for the 

Pastor when the English 

soldiers arrive to arrest not 

Dick, but the Reverend 

Anderson. Dick had allowed 

himself to be taken away 

and Judith did nothing to 

save him. When her hus- 

band returns he finds her on 
the floor in a faint. 





Burgoyne: 
like; it is the only way in which a man can 
become famous without ability However, you 
have committed us to hanging him; and the 
sooner he is hanged the better. 

Major Swindon (Lockwood West) and 

General Burgoyne (Noel Willman) 

discuss the impending hanging of “Pastor 


Anderson.” 


Sergeant: Now then. 


Martyrdom, sir, is what these people 


Burgoyne: Don’t you think, Mr. Anderson, that this is rather 
a vulgar line to take? Why should you cry out “ Robbery ’ 
because of a stamp duty and a tea duty and so forth? 

The General finds Dick a formidable opponent. 

Meantime, Judith has fallen in love with this fear- 

less man and has been allowed in the court as 

his “ wife.” She believes her real husband has 
fled like a coward. 


Attention; and take your hat off. 


Although Dick’s true identity is discovered during the trial (Judith has revealed the truth 
in order to try and save him) the court decides to hang Dudgeon in the absence of Pastor 


Anderson. 


But all ends well at the very moment when the noose is round Dick’s neck. 


For the Pastor arrives in the guise of the new leader of the militia who have defeated the 
English soldiers in the nearby town, and General Burgoyne is forced to evacuate Websterbridge. 
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Ulanova the Unforgettable by Eric Johns 


ALINA ULANOVA, prima ballerina of 
Moscow’s Bolshoi Theatre Ballet, has 
turned out to be the most exciting theatrical 
personality, not only of the year, but of the 
decade. Yet, off-stage, no one could look 
less like an internati®nally famous celebrity. 
Her name has been a legend here for 
years and those interested in the arts listened 
eagerly to tales of travellers from Moscow 
who had been lucky enough to see her dance 
at the Bolshoi. Ever since the war our 
Royal Opera House has been negotiating 
for the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet to appear in 
London and we all hoped that should such 
a miracle come to pass Ulanova would head 
the troupe in some of her most famous 
parts. 

She is the personification of the full 
glory of Russian Ballet; her name is on the 
lips of the Russian people more frequently 
than that of any son or daughter of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. She 
is idolised by millions, and treated with a 
respect usually reserved for the most beloved 
of monarchs. She is the Soviet prima 


ballerina assoluta and also the darling of 


the Russian people. 

The Iron Curtain eventually rose and one 
foggy day last October three Russian jet 
air-liners brought the Bolshoi Ballet and 
Ulanova from Moscow. The event eclipsed 
every theatrical happening of the year and 
though Ulanova made no conscious bid to 
make the headlines she remained front page 
news for the entire month of her stay. 

She describes herself as a _ normal, 
ordinary person, which is exactly how she 
strikes one off-stage. She is no cover girl; 
in fact, she is no longer a girl, but a woman 
of forty-seven who looks her age, dressed 
like any suburban housewife with the home- 
liest imaginable hair-do, which seems to 
have been arranged without the aid of a 
mirror. Apart from a touch of lipstick, she 
has no interest in make-up and the most 
daring thing she did during her stay in 
London was to smoke a cigarette at her 
Press conference at the Royal Opera House. 

Yet this Soviet ballerina captured the 
imagination of the catire country. People 
who had never seen a ballet in their lives 
heard about her and spoke about her. 
Hundreds waited for tickets outside Covent 
Garden for three days and three nights; 
they queued to see the Bolsb.i “allet 
productions, of course, but every man and 
woman hoped that she would be dancing 


on the nights for which they had been lucky 
enough to secure tickets. 

On the opening night the Prime Minister 
slipped out of the Royal Box as soon as the 
curtain fell, to be first to congratulate the 
prima ballerina on stage afterward. Later 
the Queen and Princess Margaret went to 
Covent Garden to see her, the Queen Mother 
took Prince Charles, the Lord Mayor of 
London welcomed her, the elusive Garbo 
came to London to meet her, and 14,000,000 
viewers saw her dance a fragment of Swan 
Lake on television. Fleet Street was not 
short of front page material and the public 
never grew tired of reading about it all. 

What is the secret of Ulanova’s magic? 
It lies in the fact that whenever she appears 
on a stage she works something of a 
miracle. With precious little make-up, she 
materialises as the Juliet of our dreams. 
With such intensity she imagines herself to 
be a fourteen-year-old girl that we also see 
her looking thirty years younger than she 
really is. She is an actress next to none. 
Certainly no actress in the English-speaking 
world could hope to surpass or even equal 
the wordless Juliet created by Ulanova. 

She is a Stanislavsky disciple, succeeding 
in giving the complete illusion of reality 
while concentrating upon the truth of 
feelings, moods and emotions. She believes 
the dance can say everything and express 
the truth of human relationships, and she 
has mastered the ability to express in dance 
movement the meaning of the music. She 
is convinced that the more fully the dancer 
responds to the spirit of the music and the 
closer her technique is to the ideal, the more 
complete will be the image she presents to 
the audience. Inner conviction makes 
possible Ulanova’s amazing transformation 
from the commonplace hausfrau to the 
ecstatic daughter of the Capulets. 

The miracle of Ulanova has long been the 
talk of Russia and though the legend 
preceded her, she surpassed our highest 
expectations when she actually danced at 
Covent Garden. So plain an actress has 
not woven so potent a spell of beauty since 
Duse. Ulanova is unforgettable, and those 
who had the good fortune to see her, even 
but once, whether as Juliet or Giselle, left 
the theatre with an indelible memory, to be 
discussed at intervals the rest of their lives. 

When the Covent Garden curtain fell on 
that historic first night and the house went 


(continued on page 43) 





“The Good Woman of Setzuan” 


Left: The opening scene of the 
play in the Chinese town of 
Setzuan in the 1930's. Three 
Gods are searching for one good 
human being, and have almost 
given up in despair when they 
meet Shen Te, the prostitute, 
who despite her poverty gives 
them shelter for the night. 
L to R: John Moffatt. Robert 
Stephens and Esmé Percy as the 
Gods, and Peggy Ashcroft as 
Shen Te. 


Below: Next morning the Gods 
reward Shen Te for her goodness 
with a bag of gold. With this 
she buys a tobacco shop, but the 
news of her good fortune soon 
brings many ‘friends’ to 
sponge on her. Shen Te sees her 
money and stock dwindling fast 
but has not the heart to turn 
away her unwelcome guests. 





Scenes from the English Stage Company's production of Bertolt Brecht’s play 
at the Royal Court. Translated by Eric Bentley, the play is directed by 
George Devine with décor by Teo Otto and music by Paul Dessau. 


Right: In order to protect her- 
self Shen Te is forced to invent 
a male cousin, Shui Ta. 
Disguised as this ruthless gentle- 
man she calls in a policeman 
to clear the shop of the un- 
wanted rabble. L to R: John 
Rae as the Grandfather, Nigel 
Davenport as the Policeman, 
Frazer Hines (Boy), Sheila 
Ballantine (Wife) and John 
Nettleton (Father). 


Pictures by Julie Hamilton 


Below left: Peggy Ashcroft as 
Shen Te disguised as Shui Ta, 
the cousin. Below _ right: 
Wang, the water seller (Peter 
Woodthorpe), helps Shen Te to 
revive the fainting Yang Sun 
(Peter Wyngarde), an _ un- 
employed pilot. She falls in 
love with him, to discover he 
only wants her money. 





ot ay 


Shen Te is 
forced more 
and more fre- 
quently to take 
on the guise of 
Shui Ta, until 
at last Shen Te 
disappears alto- 
gether. As Shui 
Ta she starts a 
Tobacco Fac- 
tory in which 
Yang's good 
business sense 
soon makes 
him a_ brutal 
foreman over 
the exploited 
workers __ (left). 


Left: Shu Fu 
(George De- 
vine), the bar- 
ber, who is in 
love with Shen 
Te, and Mrs. 
Mi Tzu (Rachel 
Kempson), Shen 
Te’s landlady. 


Later, Shen Te’s 
friend Wang 
accuses Shui Ta 
of having mur- 
dered her and 
with the help of 
Yang, who has 
learnt that Shen 
Te was preg- 
nant forces the 
police to arrest 
Shui Ta who is 
brought to trial. 
The three Gods 
hearing of Shen 
Te’s predica- 
ment, disguise 
themselves as 
the judges. 
Shen Te recog- 
nises them and 
takes off her 
disguise to the 
delight of the 
townsfolk. The 
Gods leave 
having admon- 
ished Shen Te 
to go on doing 
good, and to 
use the disguise 
of Shui Ta only 
once a month! 
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The Open Air Theatre Company playing “*‘ Hamlet’ on the steps of the Temple of Bacchus, at Baalbek, 


during their visit to the Lebanon. 
Horatio. 


Bernard Brown is seen as Hamlet, centre, with Denis Chinnery as 


(Picture by Photo Manoug, Beirut) 


Shakespeare in a Roman Temple by Dudley Glass 


FTER its summer season the Open Air 
Theatre took wings from Regent's 
Park, in the spirit of Puck, to spread a 
girdle round the earth, Shakespeare had been 
played in the Orient, in cities as far afield 
as Cairo, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Tokio, 
but for the first time a professional company 
appeared in the Lebanon, giving two 
performances of Hamlet and one of 
Twelfth Night as part of the Annual Festival 
of Drama and Music at Baalbek. 

The Temple of Bacchus, built by a Roman 
Emperor in the second century A.D., 
makes an unusual setting. This picturesque 
ruin is roofless, but the ancient walls still 
stand. Eight hundred people can _ be 
accommodated on its floor; two hundred in 
alcoves at the sides, where statues used to 
be. The “stage,” flanked with fluted 
columns and carved plinths, is a series of 
steps leading up to platforms on different 
levels. 

So the Open Air Theatre (overseas 
edition) made its bow in circumstances very 
similar to those of Shakespeare's stage; with 
centre and side entrances, no _ scenery 
beyond a painted screen for artists to pass 
behind, and a minimum of properties. 
Hamlet needed nothing more than two 
chairs, while Twelfth Night was able to 
make twenty-five shapely shrubs in tubs 
(“the like of which were never seen in 
Regent’s Park’) turn the Temple of 
Bacchus into an Italian garden. 


“If musik be the food of love, play on,” 
began the Duke, and occidental strains 
floated from a hidden quartet. Artificial 
lighting was installed, to be outdone by the 
rising of a full moon. 

The players and their lines needed no 
amplification in a building acoustically 
perfect. Youth and age were well served in 
tragedy, by Bernard Brown as the “ gloomy 
Dane” and Russell Thorndike as Polonius. 
As for Twelfth Night, its reception was even 
more tumultuous, and here Robert Atkins, 
director of the company, also had his acting 
due as Sir Toby Belch. 

An austere setting had no effect on the 
comedy, for there were legitimate laughs 
from lines that “never get a titter” at 
home. The visitors felt at ease with the 
audience, mainly Arabic (from Syria and 
Jordan as well as the Lebanon) although 
mixed with French, English and American. 
About 60 per cent. understood English and 
Shakespeare, for they were drawn from the 
wealthier, more cultured classes, and had 
paid prices up to the equivalent of 15s. 
The first performance was graced by the 
President of the Lebanon, the British and 
Syrian Ambassadors also being present. 

This flying visit had been brought about 
by a combination of the interest of Sir 
Francis Brake of B.O.A.C.; the co-operation 
of Middle-East Airways, and the hospitality 
of the Lebanese Government. Its undoubted 
success was due to careful preparation. 





Robert Atkins had paid an advance visit, 
to make a plan of the temple and mark it 
for his actors. The problems of moving up 
and down steps, negotiating platforms and 
grouping supernumeraries (to be obtained 
on the spot) had to be surmounted. 

Moreover he insisted on an_ intensive 
three days’ work before the performances, 
in spite of the heat. The company had 
already astonished the customs officials, who 
gasped when they opened a property box 
and discovered two skulls to be used in 
Hamlet! Now it was a case of “ Mad dogs 
and Englishmen rehearse in the midday 
sun.” They were fortified by iced lemonade 
in earthen beakers brought round by an 
obliging Moses, 

The result of the trip? Prestige for our 
acting, production and costumes (preferred 
to those of the Comédie Francaise troupe 
who shared the season) and an added respect 
for Shakespeare. To crown his artistic 
efforts, the veteran Robert Atkins was 
created an O.C. on the stage (Officer of the 
Order of the Cedar). At which an American 
resident remarked: “I’ve been here twenty- 
five years—and you get it after twenty-five 
hours!” 


Berlin Miracle (Conid.) 


music fascinated all those in the audience 
accustomed to the rich orchestration of the 
post-Schoenberg and Alban Berg era, which 
the conductor Herman Scherchen gave an 
exceedingly persuasive hearing. 

This review is of course, of necessity, 
incomplete. But it would be a_ grave 
omission not to mention that there were also 
some English contributions to the Festival. 
For instance Henry Sherek’s Edinburgh 
production of Shaw’s Village Wooing and 
Fanny's First Play, starring Brenda Bruce 
and Michael Denison, which were received 
with great enthusiasm. (At private receptions 
Berliners were amazed to hear Michael 
Denison speaking German fluently.) Further- 
more there was Peter Pears _ singing, 
accompanied by Benjamin Britten, songs by 
Purcell, Schubert, Britten and English Folk 
songs (rapturous applause) and Emlyn 
Williams in his famous personification of 
Charles Dickens (an equally great success). 
Incidentally Mr. Williams addressed the 
audience in German, and they were 
delighted ! 

And when a friend of mine observed that 
this time more English was spoken on the 
famous Boulevard Kurfiirstendamm than in 
previous years, I could assure him that it 
was spoken not only by the above-mentioned 
contributors from this country. 
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An early moment from 
the play. Watkyn 
(Eynon Evans), the Earl 
of Hewlyn’s butler-cum- 
gamekeeper, tells Lady 
Susan Creel (Shirley 
Cain) that there are no 
“views” in London, 
only “outlooks.” Lady 
Susan has been brought 
to the Earl’s modest 
London establishment by 
Lord Plynlimmon (Rich- 
ard Johnson, right), the 
Earl’s son and heir. 


Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers 


Lord Hewlyn (Hugh 
Williams) comes in un- 
noticed and interrupts a 
romantic moment. But 
all is not plain sailing for 
Max and Susan, for the 
young man has already 
got himself engaged to 
an Australian journalist. 


*Plaintifi in a Pretty Hat” 


at the Duchess 


HIS new comedy by Hugh and Margaret 
Williams has considerable charm, lively 
dialogue and an amusing theme. 

It tells of the battle of wits between the 
middle-aged Earl of Hewlyn, an impover- 
ished Welsh nobleman forced to let his 
castle during the summer season and move 
into a modest dwelling in London with his 
faithful bailiff Watkyn, and Jennifer Wren, 
a spritely Australian newspaper-woman who 
is threatening his son with a breach of 


promise action. In the end, as might have 
been expected, watching the parties con- 
cerned, the Earl and the pretty plaintiff fall 
in love. So all ends happily for everybody. 
The cast of five play with complete con- 
viction and Jack Minster has directed the 
comedy in a way that brings out to the full 
its romantic charm. The setting is by 
Hutchinson Scott. “ Plaintiff in a Pretty 
Hat” is presented by E. P. Clift in associa- 
tion with Anna Deere Wiman. 





Max confides in his 
father about his pre- 
dicament and cannot 
understand why Lord 
Hewlyn finds it so 
funny that his son is 
about to be sued for 
breach of promise. 
But, it transpires, the 
Earl had just the same 
sort of experience in 
his youth, and he 
promises to get his 
son out of his 
dilemma. 


As the first step in his 
campaign to win over 
the plaintiff (much 
against his lawyer's 
advice) the Earl in- 
vites Miss Wren to 
lunch. While Watkyn 
goes out for the lunch 
they quickly establish 
a kind of “armed cam- 
araderie,” beginning 
with the crossword 
Lord Hewlyn is trying 
in vain to complete. 
(Andrée Melly as 
Jennifer Wren) 


Ng: aang onnaeRNSR ARIE 


Watkyn had brought luncheon 
over the hedge at the bottom 
of the garden from the nearby 
“local,” but on examination it 
proves most unappetising. So 
they decide to go to the Savoy 
Grill and have a meal on 
Jenny’s expense account. But 
the Earl is lacking the price 
of a taxi, so Jenny lends him a 
pound note. The young lady 
already appears to be master of 
the situation. 





Jenny is_ perfectly friendly 
with Max and Susan and 
seems to bear them no real 
ill will, but the predicament is 
serious for the latter because 
until the matter is settled they 
are unable to announce their 
engagement. With the press 
behind her professionally, 
Jenny is at a decided 
advantage. 


There are a number of moves 
and countermoves _ before 
Lord Hewlyn plays his trump 
card by announcing his engage- 
men in all the newspapers. 
This brings Jenny round to 
the house in a_ towering 
temper. She has to wait for 
the Earl’s return, and mean- 
time, Watkyn, whilst playing 
his harp and_ singing an 
irresistible Welsh song, gives 
ner some kindly words of 
homely advice. By the time 
the Earl arrives Jenny has 
simmered down, and the way 
is open for a happy solution 
all round. 





Echoes from Broadway 
New York Plays reviewed by Ranald Savery 


NY season which sees Shakespeare, 
Shaw and O'Neill represented con- 
currently on the boards is assuredly one to 
be reckoned with. That has been the good 
fortune of New York theatregoers as things 
looked up along Broadway after a slow 
Start. 

In addition to these eminent authors, 
other fare has provided comedy and drama 
of good quality, with London shipping in 
several popular products. There have been 
casualties, to be sure, but on a percentage 
basis that is inevitable. 

Top popular smash hit is Auntie Mame, 
starring Rosalind Russell at the Broad- 
hurst. Produced by Robert Fryer and 
Lawrence Carr, it is an adaptation by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee (they 
wrote Inherit the Wind) of a book by 
Patrick Dennis. Conceived in a rich comic 
vein that pays scant heed to conventional 
play structure, it swoops across thirty years 
in the life of Auntie and a group of close 
friends and enemies. She falls heir to a 
small boy, is involved in the financial boom 
and ensuring depression, marries a landed 
Southern gentleman, becomes an attractive 
widow, travels extensively, and takes off for 
India with another small lad in custody at 
the final curtain. 

Auntie is one of a kind. Miss Russell 
is one of a Rosalind. She has grace, 
beauty, vivacity and, vastly important, a 
sense and a skill for high comedy that 
approach the miraculous. Among the 
voluminous cast giving excellent support, 
Polly Rowles excels with a bitingly comic 
performance as an actress friend. Jan 
Handzlik as both the small boys is altogether 
right, and quite an accomplished fledgling 
comedian in the bargain. Contributing in 
no small measure to the success of the 
entertainment was the slick directorial job 
turned in by Morton DaCosta. 

Tragic mask of the muse is depicted by 
Eugene O'Neill's autobiography drama, 
Long Day's Journey Into Night, which 
received acclaim from the first night critics 
and was attracting audience attention at the 
Helen Hayes. Four characters carry the 
burden of an evening of soul baring that 
runs close to four hours. Fact that this dark 
Right: Jan Handzlik with Rosalind Russell, who plays 
the title role, in the smash-hit ‘‘ Auntie Mame”, 


adapted from a novel by Patrick Dennis by Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert E. Lee. 


excursion into the morbid psychology of a 
family of neurotics holds interest throughout 
is a tribute to the playwright’s great crafts- 
manship, a fine cast, and sensitive direction 
by Jose Quintero. i 

The family consists of an overbearing, 
miserly father, a popular actor of his day 
(the play is set in 1912); a mother who has 
contracted the narcotics habit; an older son 
who is an unambitious cynic inclined 
toward bouts with the bottle; and the 
younger boy (Edmund in the play and 
Eugene in real life), ill of consumption and 
on his way to a sanatorium. Clash of 
personalities, emotional ailments suffered by 
each, and their causes, are explored in 
minute detail. Fredric March as the father, 
Florence Eldridge as the mother, Janson 
Robards, Jr., as the older son, and Bradford 
Dillman as the younger, cope nobly with the 
long speeches and psychological intricacies 
of the characters, 

On the Shakespearean front, the Old Vic 
Company has lent a distinguished aura to 
the Broadway atmosphere. After some 
initial trouble due to the very large theatre 
(Winter Garden) which swallowed up some 
of the more subtle portrayals, particularly 





in Romeo and Juliet, the players became 
acclimatised. Richard Il and Macbeth were 
stirringly impressive. John Neville, Paul 
Rogers, Claire Bloom, Coral Browne and 
the others demonstrated in their strength 
and range of performances an insight into 


the Bard’s works that was truly memorable. 
Too Late the Phalarope, adapted from the 
Alan Patron novel by Robert Yale Libott, 


was, in the opinion of this reviewer, a 
standout play and production. Most of the 
first night critics, however, rather waspishly 
saw fit to pick flaws. This reception put 
the tragic play at a disadvantage, and the 
closing notice was up. 

Mr. Libott captured the mood, the 
characters and the background of the novel 
in comprehensive, absorbing fashion. 
Characters were three dimensional, and 
exceliently portrayed by, among others, 
Barry Sullivan as the police officer ruined 
because he has an affair with a Negro girl; 
Finlay Currie as the terribly majestic, 
uncompromising father; and Paul Mann as 
the social worker brother. Final scenes hit 
a suspenseful pitch that was tingling stuff. 


L to R, foreground: Florence Eldridge and Fredric 
March at rear Bradford Dillman and Jason 
Robards in Eugene 0O’Neill’s autobiographical drama 
* Long Day's Journey into Night’’. 
(Picture by Gion Mili) 

Major Barbara and The Apple Cart were 
the Shaw revivals. Former had Charles 
Laughton, Burgess Meredith, Glynis Johns, 
Eli Wallach and Cornelia Otis Skinner in 
the leading réiles. Mr. Laughton directed 
against a background of settings and lighting 
that were imaginatively suggestive rather 
than realistic, giving the satiric play a con- 
temporary flavour. 

Maurice Evans starred in an elegant, more 
conventional staging of The Apple Cart. 
Meticulously groomed, incisive in speech 
and manner, he brought wit and polish to 
the réle of the monarch struggling to prevail 
over the plottings of his cabinet. Mr. 
Evans was supported by a cast that included 
Charles Carson as the prime minister, Signe 
Hasso as the King’s romantic interest, 
Mercer McLeod as the president of the 
board of trade, Pat Nye as the power- 
mistress general, and Claudia Morgan as the 
postmistress general. 

In addition to the Old Vic, London 
importations were The Reluctant Debutante, 
Separate Tables, and The Sleeping Prince. 
Separate Tables received high praise, 
students of acting being advised to heed the 
performances of Eric Portman and Margaret 
Leighton. The Reluctant Debutante gained 
favour for its acting (especially that of 
Wilfrid Hyde White) in a comedy whose 
material was admittedly slight. The Sleep- 
ing Prince was not as well received critically, 
but had an audience appeal that might be 
working in its favour. Barbara Bel Geddes 
played the girl with ingenuous charm, and 
Michael Redgrave seemed properly stiff as 
the Prince Regent. Cathleen Nesbitt, as 
might be expected, stole every scene in 
which she appeared as the Grand Duchess. 

The off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre 
stubbed its toe with a generally inept pro- 
duction of what appeared to be an uninter- 
esting play, Ostrovsky’s Diary of a Scoundrel 
in an adaptation by Rodney Ackland. On 
Broadway, major mishaps were encountered 
by The Best House in Naples and Double in 
Hearts. 
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OPERA AND BALLET 
“Luisillo and his Spanish Dance 
Theatre ” (Prizices} 
| Page sncayp and his company occupied the 
stage at the Princes during November 
and all who admire the grace and style of 
Spanish dancing will have been glad of the 
opportunity to see a little more of it. Once 
again the combination of exquisiteness and 
simplicity in all that appertains to the visual 
were a source of deep satisfaction. The 
dances carried echoes of drama, grief and 
gaiety on a flood of wonder. It is an 
appreciation and a criticism to say that Mr. 
Russell Flint was the artist usually called 
to mind by the stage picture. One dance, 
“El Ciego,” had a more sombre beauty. 
This dance tells the same story as Synge’s 
Well of the Saints. In a very fine company, 


Miss Maria Rosario and Miss Teresa Amaya 
H.G.M. 


gave outstanding support. 


“ A Masked Ball” (Covent Garden) 
HE Opera Season opened with a revival 
of Verdi's opera with David Poleri, Jess 
Walters, Amy Shuard and Maria von tlosvay 
in leading réles, and introducing Graziella 
Sciutti, who was a delightful Oscar. The 
conductor was Argeo Quadri. 


Moliére at Bristol 


“ The Slave of Truth ” (Bristol Old Vic) 

DAPTATIONS of two works of Moliére, 

Le Misanthrope and a one-act farce 

Sganarelle, by Miles Malleson who also 

produced and participated, were excellently 

performed by the Bristol Old Vic Company 
in their latest programme. 

Le Misanthrope, in the opinion of many 
one of Moliére’s best plays, whilst depreci- 
ating hypocrisy, demonstrates eventually 
that, in an imperfect world, compromise can 
be a useful part of personality. Hugh Burden 
engaged specially for this play, was 
convincing as the forthright Alceste, who 
made friends with difficulty, enemies with 
ease, but was not prepared to sacrifice his 
high principles for material gain. Edward 
Hardwicke’s portrayal of Philinte was 
especially noticeable for its element of 


restraint. Rachel Roberts as the fickle and 
feline Céliméne, Wendy Williams the 
sensible and stable Eliante and Phillida Law 
as the scheming Arsinoe, gave impressive 
performances. All beautifully costumed in 
a delightful setting which was designed by 
Rosemary Vercoe. 

The short farce Sganarelle, as well as 
giving scope to Miles Malleson and Rachel 
Roberts for displaying their versatility, if 
in different spheres, also made one wish that 
Wendy Hutchinson was less neglected in the 
bigger productions. This play completed an 
evening of considerable enjoyment. 

H.L.P. 


Ulanova the Unforgettable (Con:d.) 


wild in an endeavour to express its appreci- 
ation, the ballerina did no more than 
nervously bite her lip and return a simple 
nod of acknowledgement. There is no 
flamboyant showmanship about Ulanova’s 
curtain call. When the spell of the ballet 
is over, she is tired and, conscious of having 
done her best, she craves only to be allowed 
to go home and rest. She has no intention 
of blowing kisses to her public or bowing 
until her forehead touches the boards. She 
appears not so much the humble servant as 
the Queen of the Ballet receiving rightful 
homage. 

From the point of view of sensational 
stories, Ulanova has nothing to compare 
with the Petersburg palace of Kchessinska, 
the lovers of Isadora Duncan or the Salome 
costume of Maud Allan, but she is likely 
to be remembered long after these other 
dancers have been forgotten. She will be 
remembered because she combined superla- 
tive talents of actress and dancer to express 
truth about humanity; in other words she 
does far more than dance for our pleasure. 
It is gratifying to hear that when she retires 
from the stage she intends to devote her 
time to teaching a future generation of 
dancers, but it is even more exciting to learn 
that she has been so moved by the warmth 
of her reception in London that she has 
every intention of returning “at an 
appropriate time” in ballets new to Western 
Europe. 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 
7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 











LEONYS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 
We recommend these restaurants 








Done 


for the 
excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


52 Dean St., 151/3 Fulham Rd., 
SOHO, W.1 CHELSEA, S.W.3 
GER. 3916 KEN. 7749 








JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA D’ESTE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 
has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 
THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 
Kate at the Piano 
FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
2 noon - 12 p.m. 
Open Sundays 








GOW’'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





MAJORCA 
“7? SPANISH 
RESTAURANT 
66 Brewer Street 
Piccadilly Circus 
GER 6803 Wi 


You will obtain Paella Valenciana and 


Gazpacho Andaluz at their best. 
Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 
NOT Sundays 


Under persona! supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGias, 
Author of ‘‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D’'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 


LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 











Layions Wine Restaurant 


Where English Food and Fine Wines meet. 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 


‘ 














* Chopticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


Sa 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
_ Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
7) Fully Licensed 

















Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 


OP of the list this month is a 12-inch 

long-playing disc of the music from 
Fanny, sung by the original New York cast, 
including Ezio Pinza, Walter Slezak, 
Florence Henderson and William Tabbard 
(H.M.V. CLP1099). 

At first hearing, Harold Rome’s lyrics are 
deft, and his music is pleasant without being 
outstanding. It seems that no American 
interpretation of a French subject can be 
free from a certain amount of “oo-la-la-ing,” 
although Mr. Rome’s particular bit of 
oo-la-la sounds about as Gallic as “ Land 
of Hope and Glory.” 

It is rumoured that a similar disc is to 
be made by the Drury Lane Theatre cast, 
headed by Robert Morley and Ian Wallace, 
and doubtless many afficionados will post- 
pone buying until they have had a chance 
to compare the two versions. 

Incidentally, from New York comes the 
news that a recording of Frank Loesser’s 
musical success, The Most Happy Fella, 
has been issued on three 12-inch long- 
playing discs, giving not only all the musica! 
numbers but every line of dialogue as well. 
One wonders if this will set a fashion, and 
remembers all the musical plays in which 
the dialogue would not stand even one 
hearing. 

For the theatregoers fortunate enough 
to have seen the Classical Theatre of China 
Company at the Palace Theatre last year, 
Chinese Opera (Columbia 33CCX3) is a 
record to treasure. This disc, which was 
made in Paris, features the Pekin Company 
in some of the items we saw in London, 
together with some _ additional ones. 
Obviously, the record can give little impres- 
sion of the incredible colour, dexterity and 
timing displayed by this company, but 
nevertheless it is fascinating and unusual. 


It is available by special order only, and is 
accompanied by an excellent explanatory 


booklet. 

One Western performer who can match 
even the versatility of the Chinese opera 
artists (although I doubt if his double back 


somersaults are as good as theirs) is our | 


own Mr. Noél Coward. On Philips BBL7108, 


Noél Coward at Las Vagas, we have a com- | 
plete recording of the Master’s triumphal | 


opening night in cabaret at Wilbur Clark’s 
Desert Inn. 


Every note and inflexion of this perform- | 


ance has been polished until it shines, and 
this record, consisting mostly of well-worn 


i 
| 
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Members of the Aberdeen-Angus 


Cattle Society invite you to enjoy the 


FINEST GRILLED STEAKS 


in the world 


OPEN FROM NOON 
SEVEN 


UNTIL MIDNIGHT, 


DAYS A WEEK 


FULLY LICENSED 


Troncssinssiel 
rill 


15 IRVING STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE 
WHltehall 0744 


* Having just added a new dining- 
room we are inviting readers of 
“Theatre World” to become ac- 
quainted with the finest steak. To 
make such an_ occasion suitably 
convivial, a bottle of BEAUJOLAIS 
will be provided “on the house” for 
the table of each party of four new 
patrons. 











Theatre on Record (contd. 

material, is a joy to listen to if only for the 
professional expertise it demonstrates. 
Whatever may be said about Mr. Coward's 
current form as a dramatist, he has never 
been better as an entertainer. 

Another Briton who has been making a 
killing in the dollar belt is Miss Anna 
Russell. 
Philips long-player (BBL7093) called A 
Guide to Concert Audiences. This time she 
is not quite at her~hilarious best, although 
there is a great deal to chuckle at, including 
a remarkable quotation from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, some pungent notes on 
folk music (“the uncouth vocal utterances 
of the people”) and a demonstration of the 


difference between polite Spanish songs and | 


rude ones. 


We Recommend these Restaurants 














GENUINE 300 year old house retaining the old 
English atmosphere in exclusive surroundings 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE GRILL 
DIRECTED BY FERNANDO 
171 Knightsbridge, $.W.7 
Kens. 0824 


Fully licensed 
Excellent wine list 
Lunches 12 noon-3 p.m. 
Theatre Dinner 6 p.m 


French & Italian 
Specialities 

















For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1955 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1. 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 


Telephone: GERrard 3911 
12.30 - 2.30 p.m 6.15 -11.15 p.m 


Open 





Restaurant Tyrol 


42 DEAN STREET 
Tel. GERrard 9455 


Austrian Specialities 
Zithermusic 


Mr. R. M. Limberger 





Austrian Management: 











Little Akropolis Restaurant 
10 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
OPEN SUNDAYS - LICENSED 
Telephone: MUSeum 8198 


The cosiest restaurant with the best Creek 
dishes i. Town - Moderate prices 








Theatre Bookshelf 


EATRE World Annual No. 7 (Rockliff, 
21/- net). Peter Ustinov as the General 


| in Romanoff and Juliet adorns the cover of 


She turns up, once again, on a | 


the new Theatre World Annual in which the 
outstanding plays of the year are once again 
featured in pictures. With its full index, 
play casts 2nd other invaluable information, 


| this is a must for all keen theatregoers. 


Theatre 1955-56, by Ivor Brown (Max 
Reinhardt, 21/- net), is the second of the 
series, and covers in addition to the West 
End theatre a special review of the French 
Theatre, with summaries of the principal 
repertory productions and the British Drama 
League Festival. 

Contemporary Theatre 1953-1956, by 
Audrey Williamson (Rockliff, 25/- net) is 
by the author of Theatre of Two Decades, 
and continues her admirable review of 
memorable evenings in the theatre. The 
book is lavishly illustrated. 

Five excellent biographies are to hand. 
These are Paul Scofield by J. C. Trewin and 
Margaret Rutherford by Eric Keown both 
in the “ Theatre World Monograph Series ” 
(Rockliff, 15/- net each); Beerbohm Tree 
by Hesketh Pearson (Methuen, 25/- net), 
the brilliant biography of the actor-manager; 
Michael Redgrave—Actor, by Richard 
Findlater (Heinemann, 18/-) The Fabulous 
Orson Welles, by Peter Noble (Hutchinson, 
25/- net). 

Other books received include The Theatre 
at War by Basil Dean (Harrap, 3/6 net), 
being an authoritive account of ENSA’s 
wartime activities; A Century of English 


| Farce by Leo Hughes (Oxford University 


Pressy, The Dramatic Event, an American 
Chronicle by Eric Bentley (Dennis Dobson, 
21/- net); Ballet in Moscow Today by 


| Héléne Bellew (Thames and Hudson, 35/- 


net) and The Birth of Ballet Russes by 
Prince Peter Lieven (George Allen and 
Unwin, 30/- net). 

(Continued on page 48) e 





THEATRE WORLD 


| 


ANNUAL No 7 


AVAILABLE LATE NOVEMBER 


OBTAINABLE FROM BOOKSELLERS 
OR FROM THEATRE WORLD OFFICES 


_ Snot. 21/- 


NET 








qweaTRe- Go 


- 
ao 


GopFREY PJavis 


S a 


CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN Limousines and _ saloons 


available by the hour and for any longer period. 
SELF-DRIVE New saloon cars at special rates for 
evening rental from s p.m. to 9 a.m. Also by the day, 
week or longer periods. 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON S.W.1! 


Also at NEASDEN LANE, NW 10 (Tel. GLAdstone 6474) 


Telephone 


SLOane 0022 | ANNUAL & SHORT-TERM CONTRACT RENTAL 


Address in Paris 


S.F.L. Godfrey Davis 99 Avenue de Neuilly, Neuilly-sur-Seine: Tel. SABlons 98-13 Cables: Quickmilez, Paris 











Shoes 


for stage and screen 


by Anello & Davide 


96 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Tem 5019 








For your throat... 


PASTILLES 


Made from glycerine and Biackcurrants © 


In tins 
\ From all 1/9 
Chemists és 


en Zs 


# SoS: 
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Theatre Bookshelf (Conid.) 
THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING : , , 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA Paris International Drama Festival 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT In response to a number of enquiries we list below 

a short bibliography of books dealing with aspects of 

THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE the international drama available from foreign 
STAGE - TEACHING publishing houses: 


Entrance tests now being held for . Théf&tre en France, publ: Les Publications de 
Autumn 1957 France, 13 rue St. Georges, Paris, which gives a full 
: account amply illustrated of the 1955 International 
blpene Bagchee ie 9 = ane, Drama Festival in Paris. Doubtless the 1956 Festival 
by ist January 1957 e will be similarly recorded. 
Full . La Commedia Dell’ Arte et Ses Enfants, by Pierre- 
ul por and prospectus from Louis Duchartre. Publ: Editions d’Art et Industrie, 
he Registrar Ibis, rue Henri-Rochefort, Paris. 
. Cinq Peintres et le Théatre. Publ: Editions Cercle 
d’Art, 20 rue Monsieur le Prince, Paris. 
. Cinquante Ans de Spectacles en France, Les 
Fc | Décorateurs de Théatre, by Raymond Cognat. Publ: 
Or your SREEED Nt the Librairie Théatrale, 14 rue de I'Echiquier, Paris, 
SAVOY TURKISH BATHS 5. Deutsche Schauspieler der Gegenwart, edited by 
F C Klaus J. Lemmer. Publ: Rembrandt Verlag GMBH. 
or Gentlemen Fortstrasse 22, Berlin. 
91-92 JERMYN STREET . Le Théatre en Allemagne, by Hans Braun. Publ: 
Open day and night. Tel: WHI. 9552 F. Bruckmann, Munich. 
; . The Yugoslav Theatre of Today, publ: Yugoslav 
For Ladies Centre of the International Tteatre Institute, Belgrade 

12 DUKE OF YORK STREET (in English and French). 

(Now completely modernised) -Some of the foreign plays presented at the 1956 
Open daily: Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m—10 p.m Paris Festival are obtainable in French translations, 
Sat. 9 a.m.—6 p.m. Sun. 10 a.m.—6 p.m. such as, for cxample: , 

Telephone: WHI. 7125 (a) Une Lettre Perdue, by lon Luca Caragiale (tr. 

g André Kédros). Publ: Les Editeurs Francais 

MODERATE CHARGES Réunis, 33 rue St. André des Arts, Paris. (This 

In the heart of Theatreland play has also been published by the monthly 

periodical ‘* Avant-Scéne*’ in Paris). Is_ also 

included in The Lost Letter and Other Plays 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 12/6). 


FE R E N os by ’ S La Derniére Heure, by Mihail Sebastian. Publ: 
State ne House, oe Ogu ogy was = 

h m version at Edinbu is year under 

THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS he ill * L’ Affaire Proter.”) ‘ 


. >) Kordian, by Jules Slowacki (tr. Wenceslas 
Established 1830 Gasztowtt) A phototyped copy of th: 1870 

















? French edition, published by Librairie du 
FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE Luxembourg, 16 rue de Tournon, is available from 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the Warsaw (1956) through the Polish National 
latest news about all our new plays, and Theatre. 
gives interesting information about plays to Nekrassov by Jean-Paul Sartre (Hamish 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on Hamilton, 12/6 net) 
receipt of application Parables for the Theater (The Good Woman of 
= Setzuan and The Cawcasian Chalk Circle by 
Tem. Bar Bertolt Brecht). Translated by Eric and Maja 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD $13 Bentley (Oxford University Press, 28/- net). 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 











MINA ASH SECRETARIAL BUREAU CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
ss " : cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
19 Conduit Street, London, W.1 executed. ** Mowbray,’ 146 Bishopsgate, London, 


HYD. 1738-9 E.C.2. Bis, 2545. Bar 7665 
3 gal . OR SALE. “ Theatre World ’’ 1944-1949, also odd 
Licensed Annually by L.C.C copies. Offers, part or whole, to Brown, 62 
Permanent Office Staff Sallows Road, Peterborough, Northants. 
‘abl OLLECTORS. For sale old Theatre Programmes, 
available and wanted. various ... 1900's. Box 547. 
Typewriting, Translations, etc. ANTED. “John Gielgud—Biography of an 
ae “ . Actor’ by Hallam Fordham. Box 548. 
IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH OR SALE. Copies of * Theatre World "’ complete 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART from January 1950 to October 1956. Condition as 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education new. What offers? Box 549. 
as an Efficient Training College) RIVATE LESSONS in Voice Production: Coaching 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of for auditions, etc. Day or evening. W.12 area 


Pamela Humphery, L.R.A.M., L.G.S.M. loc,). 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. —-_ + 


Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, Black AND WHITE PHOTOGRAPHS (any size) 
CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15. hand coloured in oils. Portraits a speciality. Send 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 | or call to 133 Stanley Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 
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PLAYS Available for Amateur 


Production :--- 
OVER THE GARDEN FENCE 
Family play ad Elizabeth Addyman. 
5m .. | composite set. 
RELUCTANT HEROES 
by Colin Morris. 
8 m., 3 f., 2 sets 
BESIDE THE SEASIDE 
by Leslie Sands. 
3 me 8:6, 3 oe: 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter’s brilliant success. 
mes set. 
a on SECRET TENT 
ense and moving drama 
by Elizabeth Addyman. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
* Single copies of all plays sent a 
ON APPROVAL 
Send for Full Catalogue of Plays 
(9d. post free) to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


Ascot House, 52 Dean Street, London W.1! 











STAR PERFORMER 
CROWE’S CREMINE the perfect grease paint remover 
and cleansing cream leaves the skin refreshingly ciean 
and soft and ready for every day make-up. A little 
goes a long way. 


cwowes CREMINE 


In large tins with screw-on lid, price 4/11d. (5/6d. 
post free), or in handy tubes for 
travelling 2/9d. 

*Obtainable from Frizells, 1 Cran- 
bourn Street, London, 
= 3 W.C.2. and all chemists 
1 and stores. 
| Trade enquiries W. B. 
| Cartwright Ltd., Raw- 
* don, Leeds. 








EVANS PLAYS 


Newly published and released: 
THE ART OF LIVING 
by Owen Holder 
A stylish, modern comedy. 2 m. 2 f. 6s. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
Dorothy Wright 


b 
A fairy story, f neate:- after the Chinese fashion 
by the author of “A Cradle of Willow” Full- 
length. Particularly suitable for Christmas. 


4m. 4f. Adlib. 6s. 
Full list on application to the publishers 








MAGAZINE 


@® Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit .. . 
PLU news of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6. 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 

London W C2 











Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


an 

UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 

are among the regular features 
you will find in 


What’ On. 
g 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 











EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC] { 


Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART Lid 


Principal: W. 'CriNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 





Dinely Rehearsal Studios 

Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Stree!, W1 

Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent's Pk. Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


Printed in Great Britain by WiGHtTmMan & Co. Lrtp., 


and Pubiishers, PracticaL Press Lrp., 1 Dorset Buildings, : 
Fleet Street 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished watronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abrahan Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhoiise, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING. 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING. 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel: Hove 33587 





THE Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 


Agents for Canada, Australia and 


Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 


News Co., 131 ‘varick Street, New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 




















THEATRE WORLD MONOGRAPHS 


k miyn 
Wilhams : = 
‘ Paul 
Scofield 


General Editor: Frances Stephens (Editor: Theatre World) 
Consultant & Picture Editors: Raymond Mander & Joe Mitchenson 
Uniform Editions: Demy 8vo, 56-72 pages of plates. 15s. net 


ALEC GUINNESS DAME EDITH EVANS 
(2nd Imp.) (2nd Imp.) 
by Kenneth Tynan by J. C. Trewin 


DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE 
by Eric Keown by J. C. Trewin 


PAUL ROGERS PAUL SCOFIELD 
by Audrey Williamson by J. C. Trewin 


MARGARET RUTHERFORD EMLYN WILLIAMS 
by Eric Keown by Richard Findlater 


__¢ ROCKTIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE - LONDON 














